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1  December  1961 

Dear  Fellow — Alumni : 

To  the  alumni  members  I  am  most  grateful  for  having 
elected  me  president  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
Alumni  Association.  It  is  my  hope  that  by  working  through  the 
Alumni  Council  and  with  the  cooperation  of  each  member  we 
may  have  a  fruitful  year. 

Under  the  superb  leadership  of  Dr.  Davison  Philips  and 
the  other  officers  great  strides  were  made  in  alumni  affairs  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Let  us  continue  to  move  forward ! 

Under  the  recent,  and  present,  development  program,  tre- 
mendous progress  is  being  made  at  Columbia  Seminary.  Our 
Alma  Mater  is  now  second  to  none  in  the  quality  of  its  faculty 
and  facilities.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Alumni  Association  will 
play  an  ever-increasing  role  in  future  developments. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  your  executive  committee  we  de- 
cided to  ask  your  Alumni  Council  to  consider,  at  its  next  regu- 
lar meeting,  such  matters  as  the  possibilty  of  sponsoring  re- 
fresher courses  at  the  Seminary  for  Alumni,  the  publication  of 
a  Theological  Journal,  with  such  projects  being  paid  for  by 
annual  dues. 

We  are  asking  also  that  the  Council  consider  sponsoring 
class  reunions  at  each  annual  Alumni  Association  meeting.  We 
would  encourage  Synod  representatives  to  promote  area  alumni 
associations  and  meetings.  Many  fine  area  meetings  have  al- 
ready been  held,  and  we  hope  that  each  of  you  will  encourage 
these  in  your  area. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Stamper's  office  at  Columbia  Seminary  is 
now  serving  as  our  Alumni  Office.  You  are  invited  to  call  on 
his  office  for  assistance  in  various  matters.  I  certainly  covet 
your  suggestions  and  criticisms  regarding  our  Alumni  program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  E.  Wilkinson 
Chaplain,  Presbyterian  Hospital 
200  Hawthorne  Lane 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The  Place  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  Education 

By  Neely  Dixon  McCarter 

The  role  of  the  Bible  in  contemporary  Christian  educa- 
tion is  being  discussed  in  many  quarters.  The  discipline  of 
Christian  education  is  passing  through  a  period  of  change 
and  reorientation.  For  this  reason  professionals  in  the  field 
- —  writers  of  Christian  theory,  board  members,  professors,  etc. 
—  are  grappling  with  the  issue.  In  our  own  Church  pastors 
and  Sunday  School  teachers  have  been  stimulated  to  talk  about 
the  matter  due  to  the  production  of  the  Covenant  Life  Cur- 
riculum by  our  Board  of  Christian  Education.1 

Anyone  writing  on  the  topic  is  faced  with  at  least  two 
problems.  First,  a  writer  would  like  to  speak  to  the  issues  as 
they  are  being  discussed  by  contemporary  Christian  educators. 
This  of  course  means  dealing  with  the  problems  these  writers 
see  and  doing  so  in  a  language  and  manner  which  they  can 
understand  and  respect.  At  the  same  time,  however,  one  writ- 
ing on  this  topic  hopes  to  speak  to  the  "average"  pastor,  rul- 
ing elder  or  Sunday  School  teacher.  But  the  language,  prob- 
lems and  perspectives  of  the  two  groups  might  not  coincide. 
For  example,  if  one  addresses  himself  to  certain  Christian 
educators  who  have  been  trained  in  liberalism,  he  might  do 
so  by  arguing  that  the  Bible  has  the  central  place  in  the 
Church  School  curriculum.  If  certain  pastors  or  teachers,  for 
whom  liberalism  was  never  an  issue,  read  such  an  argument, 
they  would  be  bewildered.  After  all,  to  them  it  is  self-evident: 
the  Bible  is  the  center  of  the  curriculum  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. What  is  clear  to  one  group  may  not  be  to  another.  What 
is  a  problem  to  one  person  may  not  be  to  another.  In  this 
article,  I  shall  address  myself  primarily  to  the  pastor  and  Sun- 
day School  teacher  though  I  hope  to  touch  on  some  of  the 
problems  being  discussed  by  the  professionals. 

1  Within  our  own  Church  we  have  illustrations  of  both  types  of  writ- 
ing. Sara  Little's  The  Role  of  the  Bible  in  Contemporary  Chris- 
tian Education  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1961)  is  written 
for  the  professional.  Dr.  Holmes  Rolston  is  writing  a  book  en- 
titled The  Bible  in  Christian  Education  which  will  be  addressed 
to  "the  average  reader." 


The  second  problem  one  faces  in  writing  on  this  topic 
is  the  confusion  over  the  word  curriculum.  To  the  Christian 
educator  this  word  includes  the  printed  matter,  the  teacher, 
the  setting,  the  equipment — in  other  words,  the  total  experi- 
ence. To  many  others  the  word  curriculum  means  the  printed 
materials  handed  down  by  some  publishing  house.  It  should 
be  obvious  that  the  teacher  in  the  Church  School  is  interested 
in  more  than  the  printed  page.  We  hope  our  teachers  are  at 
least  as  concerned  about  the  persons  involved!  However,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  article,  I  shall  refer  to  the  educational 
program  of  the  Church  as  curriculum. 

The  question  of  curriculum  can  be  seen  most  clearly 
when  we  try  to  deal  with  the  content  of  curriculum.  There 
are  many  people  who  operate  under  the  assumption  that 
Church  School  curriculum  equals  Bible  study.  That  is,  some 
people  seem  to  believe  there  is  an  eternal  decree  which  com- 
mits the  Church  to  a  program  of  Bible  Study  at  9 :  45  on  Sun- 
day morning.  These  folks  have  nothing  against  church  his- 
tory, ethics,  theology  or  the  like,  they  simply  feel  that  these 
subjects  should  be  taught  at  some  other  time.  This  assump- 
tion is  so  strong  that  one  feels  that  it  could  be  supported  by 
chapter  and  verse. 

That  the  Church  should  study  the  Bible  is  not  being  ques- 
tioned. This  fact  can  be  supported  by  chapter  and  verse! 
This  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God's  revelation  to  man  and 
according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord.  More  will  be  said 
about  this  later;  but  at  this  point,  let  us  agree  that  one  cannot 
argue  that  there  is  a  Divine  law  requiring  the  Sunday  School 
curriculum  to  consist  of  Bible  study  only. 

What  does  guide  us,  then,  in  determining  a  curriculum 
for  the  Church  School?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  purpose  of 
the  teaching  ministry  of  the  Church  will  determine  what  the 
curriculum  will  consist  of.  What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  the 
Church  School  or  in  our  total  teaching  ministry? 

I  shall  suggest  a  three-fold  purpose  which  I  believe  to 
be  derived  from  Scripture.2  That  is  to  say,  I  believe  that  the 

2  I  cannot  set  forth  my  arguments  for  the  Biblical  basis  of  this  three- 
fold purpose  at  this  point.  In  the  selecting  of  these  objectives. 
I  am  dependent  upon  James  Smart,  The  Teaching  Ministry  o1 
the  Church  (Philadelphia:  Westminister  Press,  1954) .  His  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  can  be  found  in  chapters  1  and  especially  5. 


purpose  of  the  teaching  ministry  is  to  be  sought  and  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  way  we  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  path  we 
follow,  is  the  curriculum. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  given  to  any  teaching  ministry 
is  the  proclamation  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  primary  task 
of  the  Church  School.  The  Gospel  is  not  a  telling  of  a  personal 
experience;  it  is  not  a  feeling;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion.  It 
is  a  retelling  of  God's  acts  in  Jesus  Christ.  How  do  we  know 
about  God's  acts  in  Jesus  Christ? 

The  New  Testament  is  our  only  source  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  Jesus  our  Lord  in  the  days  of  his  flesh.  .  .  .  The 
supreme  significance  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  we 
are  completely  dependent  upon  it  for  our  knowledge 
of  .  .  .  the  Person  whom  Christians  acknowledge  to  be 
the  Son  of  God? 

If  proclaiming  the  Gospel  is  our  purpose  in  the  teach- 
ing ministry  of  the  Church,  then  we  must  use  Biblical  ma- 
terials. The  story  of  Christ  can  be  told  in  a  great  many  ways, 
but  it  is  the  story  of  Christ  that  must  be  told.  Even  within 
the  Bible  itself  one  can  see  this;  the  Synoptics  do  not  read 
like  John.  This  means  that  the  Gospel  might  not  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  same  words  to  kindergarten  children  as  to 
adults.  In  other  words,  by  insisting  that  Biblical  content  is 
necessary  for  the  attaining  of  our  purpose,  we  are  not  dis- 
missing the  grading  and  selecting  of  Biblical  materials  nor 
ignoring  the  various  ways  of  communicating  the  Gospel.  After 
all,  we  are  not  in  the  business  of  Church  School  education  to 
hand  on  Biblical  words  (i.e.,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  of  the 
originals ) ,  but  to  present  the  Lord  of  Scripture  through  tran- 
slations of  the  originals  into  the  language  of  the  people. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  man's  know- 
ing Biblical  words  without  his  knowing  the  Living  Word.  It 
is  well  nigh  universally  agreed  among  theologians  and  educa- 
tors that  such  is  possible.4  What  I  am  saying  here  is  that  the 
reverse  of  the  statement  is  also  true:  it  is  not  possible  to  know 
the  Living  Word  without  the  Biblical  message. 

The  second  purpose  of  Christian  education  is  to  instruct 
disciples  more  fully  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  Christian 
seeks  to  increase  his  understanding  of  God,  himself  and  the 

3  Foundation  Paper  I,  "The  Nature  of  the  Bible,  and  Its  Interpreta- 
tion and  Use  in  the  Educational  Work  of  the  Church,"  Board  of 
Christian  Education,  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  p.  6. 


world,  he  is  forced  again  to  go  to  the  Bible.  He  must  grasp 
certain  basic  truths  and  then  move  on  to  deeper  and  more 
mature  insights  (Heb.  6:  If). 

Such  a  grasp  of  the  truth  of  God  involves  a  seeing  of  the 
whole  story  of  God's  redemption  of  man.  It  includes  crea- 
tion and  eschatology.  To  get  such  a  grasp  of  Biblical  truth, 
it  might  be  helpful  for  the  student  to  read  a  book  written  by 
some  Biblical  scholar  in  which  the  one  great  story  of  the  Bible 
is  set  forth.  This  would  greatly  increase  the  students'  ability 
to  see  and  understand  any  particular  passage  or  section  of  the 
Bible.  Studying  a  few  verses  week  by  week  a  student  might 
spend  a  life  time  getting  ahold  of  this  one  great  story  of  re- 
demption. Seeing  the  Bible  piece  by  piece,  the  student  might 
be  struck  with  the  diversity  of  Scripture  rather  than  its  unity. 
After  all,  Ecclesiastes  does  not  sound  like  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

In  other  words,  there  might  conceivably  be  a  place  for  a 
book  written  about  the  Bible  in  the  Church  School  curriculum. 
It  might  help  many  grow  in  their  ability  to  understand  and 
study  the  Bible  itself.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Bible  is  hidden  or  is  dependent  upon  some  scholarly  book. 
The  Bible  is  not  dependent  on  other  books,  but  other  books 
can  help  in  studying  the  Bible.  For  example,  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  originally  written  in  Greek ;  yet  some  of  us  who  were 
not  born  in  Greece  have  found  that  a  Greek  grammar  book 
greatly  assists  us  in  reading  and  understanding  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Obviously  the  latter  is  not  dependent  upon  the  former. 

What  has  been  said  above  could  apply  equally  well  to  a 
book  of  theology  or  a  catechism  or  creedal  statement.  God's 
truth  is  not  dependent  upon  our  theology,  yet  as  Calvin  said 
in  the  preface  to  his  Institutes,  a  book  of  theology  can  help 

to  prepare  and  qualify  students  of  theology  for  the 

reading  of  the  divine  word,  that  they  may  have  an 

easy  introduction  to  it,  and  be  enabled  to  proceed  in 

it  without  any  obstruction. 

It  is  interesting  if  depressing  to  note  that  it  is  possible  to  know 
Biblical  words  and  yet  fail  to  understand  the  Bible.  For  example, 
you  can  find  without  great  difficulty  adult  classes  which  have 
used  the  Uniform  Lessons  (which  seek  to  understand  a  Bible 
passage  every  Sunday)  for  fifteen  years  and  yet  find  members  of 
the  class  who  are  distressingly  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  its  main 
message  and  purpose.  After  fifteen  years  of  such  study,  many 
people  still  do  not  know  the  books  of  the  Bible  nor  could  they 
tell  you  the  message  of  Job  or  Galatians. 


He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  you  understand  the  doctrine  he  sets 
forth  —  and  he  most  assuredly  sought  to  write  a  Biblical  the- 
ology —  you  could  ( 1 )  know  what  to  search  for  in  the  Bible 
and  (2)  more  readily  grasp  his  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Let  me  underscore  again  the  fact  that  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  dependent  upon  some  historical-grammatical  study 
or  some  book  of  theology.  God  forbid !  The  Living  Word,  the 
object  of  our  faith  and  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  can  make 
Himself  known  despite  man's  ignorance  or  man's  knowledge. 
But  this  affirmation  does  not  excuse  the  Christian  from  the 
difficult  service  and  work  of  seeking  to  love  God  with  all  of 
his  abilities  (including  his  mind)  ;  it  does  not  mean  that  God 
approves  of  superficial  or  childish  Bible  study.  Except  we  be- 
come as  children  in  our  trust  and  openness  to  Him,  we  will 
learn  nothing  from  the  Bible.  But  trust  and  openness  to  the 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit  is  not  the  same  as  anti-incellectualism 
in  Bible  study. 

The  final  purpose  of  Christian  education  is  to  educate 
believers  in  discipleship.  Christians  have  to  learn  to  live  under 
the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  Even  though  one  is  a  believer, 
one  does  not  automatically  know  how  to  live  obediently  and 
witness  effectively  as  he  lives  in  the  world.  To  know  how  to 
proclaim  the  victory  of  Christ  over  all  principalities  and  pow- 
ers in  word  and  deed  requires  training. 

The  schools  which  Calvin  fostered  in  Geneva  were  not 
"Bible  schools"  in  the  sense  that  they  taught  the  Bible  only. 
They  were  institutions  of  learning  which  equipped  believers 
to  live  and  serve  God  in  the  world.  Jan  Waterink,  a  Dutch 
Calvinist,  says, 

"the  intent  of  religious  education,  therefore,  is  not 
first  of  all  the  learning  of  Bible  history  ...  (nor  doc- 
trine) .  .  .  Indeed,  the  real  object  of  religious  train- 
ing is  to  enable  the  child  to  grow  up  into  an  adult, 
capable  of  serving  his  God  in  every  relationship  of 
his  God- given  place  in  life,  in  accordance  with  the 
Will  and  Word  of  God,  in  fellowship  with  Christ, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit? 

5    J.  Waterink,  Basic  Concepts  in  Christian  Pedagogy  (Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1953) . 
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Professor  Waterink's  words  indicate  that  he  does  believe  in 
teaching  the  Bible  and  theology,  but  in  the  context  of  a  life 
of  service  in  the  world. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Cornelius  Van  Til  exhorts  Christians 
to  see  the  logic  of  their  Christianity.  If  they  did  so, 

they  would  not  then  seek  by  haphazard,  nervous 
methods  of  revivalism,  of  individualistic  preaching 
and  teaching  think  of  salvation  for  eternity  alone 
and  thus  fail  in  large  part  to  accomplish  what  they 
set  out  to  do.  In  covenant-education  we  seek  not  to 
extract  the  human  being  from  his  natural  milieu  as 
a  creature  of  God,  but  rather  seek  to  restore  the  crea- 
ture with  his  milieu  to  God.6 

One  might  conclude  that  these  writers,  in  fact  the  Cal- 
vinistic  tradition,  demands  Protestant  parochial  schools,  for 
only  by  seeing  God's  relation  to  all  of  life  can  this  high  objec- 
tive be  reached.  The  foregoing  quotations  do  refer  to  such 
schools  and  the  theory  behind  them.  However,  for  most  of 
us,  such  schools  are  not  realities  or  even  possibilities  at  the 
present.  What  are  we  to  do  with  what  we  have,  which  is  the 
Church  School?  Our  purpose  in  the  Calvinistic  tradition  re- 
mains the  same;  not  to  extract  Christians  from  their  nat- 
ural milieu  but  to  bring  them  and  their  milieu  under  the  Lord- 
ship of  Christ. 

Education  for  discipleship,  then,  means  going  into  the 
world  even  as  He  came  into  the  world.  It  does  not  mean  re- 
treating from  the  evils  of  civilization,  but  it  suggests  an  as- 
sociation with  the  down-and-out,  the  politicians  and  tax-col- 
lectors. To  study  the  life  of  the  Christian  in  the  world  should 
be  a  part  of  any  Church  School  curriculum.  To  know  the 
world,  its  power  structures  and  its  culture,  is  necessary  if  one 
is  going  to  live  and  witness  effectively  in  this  milieu. 

This  of  course  implies  some  study  of  the  situation  in 
which  Christians  find  themselves.  It  suggests  the  study  of 
certain  "secular"  documents  for  insights  into  the  situation.  As 
Calvin  indicated,  we  can  learn  from  the  non-Christian. 

"The  Education  of  Man  —  A  Divinely  Ordained  Need",  in  the 
Fundamentals  in  Christian  Education,  ed.  C.  Jaarsma,  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1953),  p.  57. 


Whenever,  therefore,  we  meet  with  heathen 
writers,  let  us  learn  from,  that  light  of  truth  which  is 
admirably  displayed  in  their  works,  that  the  human 
mind,  fallen  as  it  is,  and  corrupted  from  its  integrity, 
is  yet  invested  and  adorned  by  God  is  the  only  foun- 
tain of  truth,  we  shall  neither  reject  nor  despise  the 
truth  itself,  wherever  it  shall  appear,  unless  we  wish 
to  insult  the  Spirit  of  God.1 

Calvin  is  not  suggesting  that  we  learn  about  God  or  receive 
"saving  truth"  from  secular  writers,  but  he  is  saying  that  be- 
lievers can  learn  from  non-believers.  Yet  some  who  claim  to 
be  in  the  Calvinistic  tradition  are  horrified  when  some  "hea- 
then writer"  is  used  in  the  teaching  ministry  of  the  Church. 
They  live  in  fear  of  life  rather  than  with  the  openness  and 
confidence  granted  believers  by  Christ's  victory  over  evil. 

That  Christians  should  study  the  situation  in  which  they 
live  is  not  foreign  to  the  Bible  nor  to  church  history.  In  other 
words,  Christians  have  always  done  this.  Moral,  social  and 
politcal  problems  are  discussed  in  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  Even  a  superficial  view 
of  church  history  reveals  how  these  situational  matters  have 
always  played  a  role  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  Church.  If 
the  Church  would  study  church  history,  as  well  as  the  present 
situation  of  Christians,  the  Church  could  find  guidance  for 
its  response  to  God  in  our  time. 

We  began  this  discussion  of  the  place  of  the  Bible  in 
Christian  education  by  saying  that  this  question  could  be 
answered  by  seeing  our  purposes  or  objectives.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Bible  does  play 
the  key  or  central  role.  It  is  the  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ;  it  is  the  criterion  of  our  theology  and  doctrine; 
it  is  the  source  of  the  truth  which  enables  us  to  recognize  other 
truths  wherever  they  are  found.  But  I  have  also  indicated 
that  the  Church  School  can  and  should  be  free  to  study  books 
about  the  Bible,  works  of  theology,  church  history  and  ethics. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Church  School  parallels  in  many 
ways  the  curriculum  of  a  seminary.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  minister's  whole  life  is  to  be  spent  in  teach- 

7   Institutes,  II,  xv. 


ing  and  preaching;  therefore,  he  should  study  the  Bible  while 
in  seminary.  After  all,  he  has  so  little  time  for  study  —  only 
three  years  —  and  he  may  be  in  the  pastorate  fifty  years. 
Why  study  Hebrew  grammar,  church  history,  ethics  and 
Christian  education?  These  are  good,  but  secondary.  Let  the 
man  pick  them  up  along  the  way.  In  light  of  the  limited  time 
spent  in  seminary,  devote  it  all  to  Bible  study  in  the  language 
of  the  man  of  the  street. 

Our  Church  has  never  seen  fit  to  agree  with  this  point 
of  view.  We  do  not  believe  time  spent  in  the  study  of  Hebrew 
grammar  and  church  history  is  wasted.  Time  is  limited.  There 
are  priorities.  But  we  are  committed  to  a  perspective  which 
will  not  let  us  retreat  into  a  "spiritual  monastery",  but  which 
pushes  us  out  into  the  world  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  of 
Christ's  Lordship  over  all  of  life.  Our  Church  is  not  anti-intel- 
lectual ;  it  is  not  against  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  or  against 
theology  and  history. 

The  Bible,  then,  is  to  be  central  in  any  Church  School 
curriculum,  though  not  the  only  book  to  be  studied  in  the 
Church's  effort  to  be  faithful  to  the  Living  Word. 


The  Parable  of  the  Tares 


By  Dr.  Murdo  E.  MacDonald 


St.  Matthew  13— Verse  24 


The  tare  is  a  name  for  a  weed  called  darnel,  which  grows 
in  Palestine  to  this  day.  In  its  early  stages  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  it  from  wheat.  Once  it  has  headed  out,  the  differ- 
ence is  obvious  but  by  that  time  the  roots  have  become  so 
hopelessly  entangled  that  any  attempt  to  remove  the  one, 
results  in  tearing  up  the  other  by  the  roots.  Therefore,  as  a 
rule  the  separation  of  the  wheat  from  the  darnel  weed  was 
left  till  after  the  threshing. 

The  parable  makes  it  clear  that  the  poisonous  weed  was 
planted  with  malicious  intent.  This  is  not  an  artistic  prop 
necessary  for  the  dramatic  development  of  the  story,  it  is  based 


on  actual  fact.  In  the  ancient  world,  where  men  were  at  least 
as  vindictive  as  they  are  now,  one  of  the  commonest  ways  of 
venting  spite,  was  to  sow  bad  seed  in  another  man's  ground. 
And  in  Palestine,  where  at  the  best  of  times,  only  a  miser- 
able existence  could  be  eked  out  of  the  soil,  such  an  act  could 
be  fearfully  damaging. 

"An  enemy  has  done  this."  The  words  remind  us  that 
there  is  a  malevolent  force  in  history,  which  deliberately  sets 
out  to  undermine  the  purpose  of  God.  Whatever  name  we 
give  it,  devil,  Satan  or  organized  iniquity,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  such  a  power  exists.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  last  two 
wars  and  the  present  threat  of  total  annihilation  in  terms  of 
human  maladjustment  alone.  It  looks  as  if  there  is  a  saboteur 
behind  the  lines,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord,  planting  the 
poison  of  suspicion,  choking  the  growth  of  better  understand- 
ing with  the  weeds  of  wickedness.  When  we  contemplate 
our  strained  International  relationships  and  the  astronomical 
sums  of  money  we  spend  on  developing  weapons  of  devilish 
destructiveness,  we  can  only  say,  "an  enemy  has  done  this." 
Surely,  Berdyaev,  the  modern  philosopher,  is  right  when  he 
claims  that  there  is  a  demonic  element  in  modern  history.  This 
parable  speaks  powerfully  to  our  condition.  It  speaks  to: 

(1)    THE   DILEMMA  OF  POLITICS 

Whatever  our  party  allegiance,  we  are  all  concerned  with 
the  clash  between  East  and  West.  This  is  not  an  academic 
problem,  inviting  sophisticated  discussion.  It  is  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Think  of  the  fabulous 
sums  spent  on  producing  weapons  which  are  out  of  date  be- 
fore they  can  be  mass  produced.  Were  this  senseless  and  cost- 
ly compulsion  to  disappear,  what  far  reaching  repercussions 
would  result.  We  would  have  enough  money  to  revolutionize 
our  educational  system  and  to  help  develop  the  backward 
countries  of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  sane  approach  towards  Communism,  or  to 
put  it  another  way,  what  is  the  Christian  attitude?  Are  we 
to  regard  it  as  a  deadly  weed  that  has  malevolently  sprung 
up  in  the  soil  of  our  W'estern  civilization?  Are  the  men  who 
lead  it  and  think  in  terms  of  world  domination,  the  sworn 
enemies  of  Christ?  Are  they  dedicated  to  the  task,  not  only  of 
destroying  the  Christian  Church,  but  also  of  doing  away  with 
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every  institution  which  seeks  to  nurture  and  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual. 

There  are  those  in  our  midst  who  look  upon  Com- 
munism as  something  which  is  unqualifiably  and  absolutely 
evil.  They  are  found  in  Britain  and  they  are  far  more  numerous 
in  America,  and  the  argument  they  advance,  whatever  else 
can  be  said  of  it,  is  unambiguous.  They  regard  a  policy  of  co- 
existence, not  only  as  impractical,  but  as  a  downright  betrayal 
of  Christianity  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the  world.  Why  com- 
promise with  evil  and  give  it  a  chance  to  consolidate,  they 
ask?  Why  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  devil?  Bet- 
ter take  the  risk  and  even  if  it  means  war,  tear  this  satanic 
growth  up  by  the  roots. 

That  is  a  possible  attitude,  but  such  a  programme,  if  you 
examine  it,  is  bedevilled  by  two  weaknesses.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  guilty  of  a  black  and  white  mentality  —  of  assuming  that 
Communism  is  on  the  side  of  the  devil  and  Western  demo- 
cracy on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  can't  see  how  any  intelligent 
Christian  can  subscribe  to  such  a  patently  false  belief.  Demo- 
cracy, as  we  know  it,  far  from  being  perfect,  can  be  at  times 
shockingly  corrupt,  and  who  are  we  to  say  that  the  system  of 
Communism,  despite  its  evil  and  contempt  for  the  individual, 
is  not  compounded  with  an  element  of  the  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  we  were  to  declare  war 
on  the  Communists  in  a  determined  effort  to  eradicate  them 
from  the  soil  of  modern  history.  This  would  inevitably  lead  to 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  and  to  something  approaching  total 
annihilation.  In  other  words,  destruction  of  Communism  would 
involve  the  tearing  up  by  the  roots  of  Western  civilization  and 
organized  Christianity.  The  truth  is  that  the  roots  of  good  and 
evil  in  the  complex  pattern  of  human  relationship  we  call 
society,  are  so  inextricably  inter-twined,  that  it  is  not  possible 
in  practice  to  separate  them.  The  parable  points  in  the  direc- 
tion of  co-existence.  We  must  be  prepared  to  let  two  diverging 
political  systems  co-exist  in  one  world,  and  leave  the  ultimate 
judgment  to  God.  The  parable  speaks  to: 

(2)     THE  DILEMMA  OF  RELIGION. 

This  parable  was  expounded  in  the  first  instance  as  an 
answer  to  the  criticisms  that  were  levelled  at  Christ's  toler- 
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ance.  The  disciples  to  begin  with  accepted  the  orthodox  Jew- 
ish belief,  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came,  would  establish 
the  pure  community  of  God's  elect.  Hence  their  difficulty  in 
understanding  why  Jesus  welcomed  all  sorts  of  conditions  and 
men.  Some  of  His  followers,  socially  speaking,  were  far  from 
reputable,  and  morally  they  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 
John  the  Baptist  was  so  strict  and  rigidly  exclusive,  why  was 
Jesus  so  indiscriminating? 

If  the  disciples  were  puzzled,  the  Pharisees  were  posi- 
tively shocked.  They  looked  on  themselves  as  the  elect  of 
God,  the  Holy  Community  and  the  masses  they  regarded  as 
the  children  of  darkness.  They  were  outraged  by  Christ. 
How  did  He  expect  them  to  take  Him  seriously,  or  to  listen 
to  Him,  when  He  sat  down  with  publicans  and  sinners  and 
counted  as  His  friends  tax  collectors  like  Matthew  and  Zac- 
cheus  and  notorious  profligates  like  Mary  Magdalene.  Even 
more  galling  was  the  fact  that  Jesus  questioned  the  credentials 
of  the  Holy  community,  and.  preferred  the  company  of  social 
and  moral  outcasts. 

This  has  been  the  dilemma  of  religion  all  along.  All  the 
schisms  within  the  Church  and  the  sectarian  revolts,  all  the 
splintered  groups  owe  their  existence  to  this  separatist  men- 
tality. It  would  exclude  from  the  Church  and  even  excom- 
municate those  who  deviate  a  hairbreadth  from  the  require- 
ments laid  down.  Better,  they  argue,  to  have  a  dedicated 
minority,  an  elite  corps,  a  faithful  nucleus,  than  to  throw  the 
doors  of  the  Church  open  to  all  and  saundry.  Such  sects  pride 
themselves  on  their  cast-iron  exclusiveness  and  their  separation 
from  the  world. 

This  attitude,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  parable  of 
the  tares,  is  untenable  for  various  reasons.  Those  who  sponsor 
it  forget  that  the  Church  has  been  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
sinful  world,  and  she  can  never  be  absolutely  pure  this  side  of 
time,  because  the  roots  of  good  and  evil  in  history  are  inex- 
tricably intertwined.  Even  the  purest  of  the  sects  is  tainted  with 
evil.  The  more  it  tries  to  separate  itself  from  the  world,  the 
more  impotent  it  becomes  and  the  less  influence  it  exerts  on  a 
society  it  wants  to  save. 

But  the  chief  count  against  exclusiveness  in  religion,  is 
that  such  a  policy  in  the  end  is  always  stultifying  and  self-de- 
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feating.  When  man  sets  himself  up  as  a  judge  in  these  mat- 
ters, he  arrogates  to  himself  a  power  which  only  belongs  to 
God.  The  pharisee  is  a  particularly  obnoxious  sinner,  pre- 
cisely because  he  regards  himself  as  morally  superior  to  others. 
It  would  be  tempting  at  times  to  drive  the  awkward  people 
out  of  the  Church,  the  chronic  whiners,  the  critical  spectators, 
the  incurably  complacent,  but  we  would  be  left  with  the  prig- 
gish elect  —  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  The 
truth  is  that  Christians  who  make  exclusive  claims  fpr  them- 
selves, either  in  the  field  of  doctrine,  or  that  of  ecclesiastical 
structure,  are  nearly  always  worse  than  those  they  condemn. 
The  message  of  this  parable  is  profound  and  salutory  and  has 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  eccumenical  movement  in  our  own 
day  —  good  and  evil  have  always  existed,  even  within  the 
Church,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  time.  The  at- 
tempt to  separate  the  wheat  of  orthodoxy  from  the  tares  of 
secularism,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  mean  the 
tearing  up  of  Christianity  by  its  roots. 

This  parable  speaks  to : 

(3)    THE  DILEMMA  OF   PERSONALITY. 

Running  through  the  whole  of  human  nature,  there  is  a 
radical  twist  —  a  principle  of  contradiction,  a  fundamental 
bias  towards  evil.  Even  the  purest  saint  is  aware  of  the  chasm 
stretching  between  ideal  and  attainment.  No  one  has  expressed 
the  problem  more  pungently  than  Paul  crying,  "The  good  that 
I  would  I  do  not,  and  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  I  do." 

Towards  this  basic  split  in  personality,  various  attitudes 
are  possible.  There  is  the  attitude  of  the  moral  anarchist,  who 
scorns  discipline  and  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every  whim  and 
impulse  and  passion.  No  society  has  been  able  to  tolerate  moral 
anarchy  for  long.  Community  by  its  very  nature  demands  a 
measure  of  coherence  and  for  the  purpose  of  self-preserva- 
tion it  needs  an  element  of  ethical  restraint. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  moral  spectrum,  we  find  the  per- 
fectionist with  his  exaggerated  —  one  might  say  pathological 
—  sense  of  guilt.  Weakness  in  any  shape  or  form  is  anathema 
to  him  and  in  order  to  eradicate  it  he  is  prepared  to  go  to  any 
extreme.  A  well  known  psychologist  has  assured  me  that  most 
of  his  patients  have  been  perfectionists  and  that  they  have 
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been  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  cure,  projecting  for  themselves 
an  impossible  ideal.  They  make  heroic  and  herculean  efforts 
to  attain  it.  This  explains  the  high  incidence  of  nervous  break- 
down among  moral  perfectionists. 

The  truth  is  that  perfectionism,  whatever  its  form,  is  born 
of  egotism.  It  is  a  refusal  to  accept  the  self  with  all  the  warts 
on,  a  failure  to  recognize  that  there  are  certain  tensions  and 
temptations  and  frustrations  we  can  never  quite  get  rid  of  in 
this  world.  It  is  the  secret  wish  to  be  like  God  Himself,  per- 
fect and  without  blemish,  which  is  pride  at  its  deadliest.  In 
the  interest  of  our  own  psychological  health,  it  is  better  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  fact  that  sin  is  part  and  parcel  of  hu- 
man nature  and  can  never  be  completely  eradicated.  The  per- 
fectionist, in  his  efforts  to  remove  the  tares  of  inner  conflicts 
and  complexes  from  the  soil  of  personality,  succeeds  only  in 
tearing  up  the  wheat  of  sanity  and  stability. 

The  Christian  answer  is  very  different.  It  accepts  sin  as 
an  inescapable  legacy  but  it  does  not  accept  it  in  a  docile  and 
acquiescent  spirit.  While  recognizing  the  presence  of  tares,  it 
resents  this  evil  intrusion  and  says,  "An  enemy  has  done  this." 
And  the  Christian  is  psychologically  healthy  because  he  knows 
he  doesn't  need  to  be  perfect  before  he  experiences  communion 
with  God.  After  all,  parents  do  not  wait  until  the  children  are 
little  perfectionists  before  they  condescend  to  give  them  their 
love  —  some  of  us  would  have  to  wait  a  long  time  —  no,  we 
love  our  children  despite  their  manifold  imperfections,  and  if 
this  is  true  of  sinful  human  nature,  how  much  more  true  it  is 
of  God  who  knoweth  our  frame,  who  remembreth  that  we  are 
dust. 

The  accent  of  this  parable  is  on  the  positive,  not  on  the 
negative.  Despite  the  tares,  the  wheat  will  grow  and  prolife- 
rate, and  a  harvest  will  be  reaped.  So  it  is  with  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  history.  It  will  triumph  over  the  satanic  strategies  of 
organized  evil,  and  so  it  is  with  individual  salvation.  We  shall 
never,  this  side  of  heaven,  get  rid  of  pride  and  self-posturing 
and  vain  ambitions,  but  for  the  Christian,  these  never  have  the 
last  word.  The  wheat  of  a  new  and  sprouting  life  in  Christ  is 
the  factor  that  dominates  and  moulds  his  behaviour.  In  short, 
the  Christian  is  a  man  who  accepts  himself  as  he  is,  a  creature 
of  circumstance  and  also  a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus,  for 
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whom  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things  have  become 
new. 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and 
to  present  you  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with 
exceeding  joy.  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour  be  glory  and 
majesty,  dominant  power,  both  now  and  ever. 


Report  on  Continuing  Education 


The  Seminary  faculty  and  Alumni  Council  have  estab- 
lished plans  for  inviting  ministers  to  the  campus  for  two  weeks 
each  quarter  for  supervised  graduate  study.  Nominations  for 
this  study  are  to  be  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  the 
Seminary  staff,  the  faculty  and  representatives  of  the  Alumni 
Council. 

Departmental  representatives  will  work  with  men  in- 
terested in  their  fields  and  seminars  will  be  conducted  for  the 
group  at  least  once  by  a  representative  from  each  department. 

Visiting  ministers  will  be  guests  of  the  Seminary  and  it  is 
hoped  that  local  churches  will  provide  transportation  for  the 
pastor  to  and  from  the  Seminary  and  will  provide  a  supply 
minister  in  his  absence. 

Final  details  are  now  being  worked  out  for  the  program 
which  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1962. 


News  of  the  Campus 


•       Summer  Facilities  Available  for  Private  Study 

Guest  rooms — a  few  private,  others  with  two  to  four  per- 
sons in  the  room — are  now  available  on  the  campus,  and 
ministers  who  would  like  to  spend  some  time  on  the  campus — 
studying  in  the  library,  preparing  sermons,  planning  a  year's 
work,  etc. — are  invited  to  write  to  Robert  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
for  reservations. 
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The  charge  is  $1.00  per  person  per  night,  and  facilities 
are  such  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a  minister's  wife  or 
family  to  accompany  him.  Rooms  will  be  available  except 
during  the  week  of  June  18-22,  although  accommodations 
may  be  somewhat  limited  at  other  times  by  small  conferences 
being  held  on  the  campus. 

The  dining  room  will  be  open  during  the  summer  for 
the  convenience  of  those  staying  on  the  campus. 

•  Seminary  Choir  Recording 

In  response  to  repeated  requests  the  Choir  has  recorded 
many  of  its  favorite  hymns  and  anthems.  A  long  playing  record 
in  an  attractive  jacket  bearing  the  Choir's  picture  is  now  avail- 
able. Write :  Choir,  Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Decatur, 
Georgia  and  enclose  $3.98. 

On  the  record  are  the  following  selections: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind 

Praise  Ye  Praise  Ye  the  Lord 

My  Chosen  King 

Sanctus 

Mary  Had  a  Baby 

King  Jesus  is  a-listening 

Thanks  be  to  Thee 

Hallelujah,  Amen 

With  a  Voice  of  Singing 

To  Thee  We  Sing 

Let  Thy  Holy  Presence  Come  Upon  Us 

Zion  Hears  the  Watchman  Singing 

O  Lord,  Increase  My  Faith 

•  Florida  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  for  married  students  with- 
out children,  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  this  school  year. 

•  The  new  Student  Center  is  now  in  full  use  and  is  described 
by  visitors  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
the  country. 

•  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Columbia  Friendship  Circle  was 
attended  by  more  than  600  members  from  the  five  supporting- 
Synods.  During  the  past  year  this  group  furnished  the  new 
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kitchen  and  plans  to  refurnish  the  men's  dormitory  (Simons 
and  Law  Hall)  during  the  next  year. 

•  The  Rock  Eagle  Missions  Conference,  on  April  27-29,  is 
the  largest  student  Mission  Conference  in  the  United  States, 
attracting  1000  young  people  annually. 

•  The  Town  and  Country  Ministers'  Institute  on  March  19- 
22,  with  representatives  from  throughout  the  General  Assem- 
bly was  one  of  the  most  successful  Institutes  ever  held  on  the 
campus  by  this  group. 

•  Speakers  for  the  dedication  of  Florida  Hall  and  the  new 
Student  Center  on  May  8  were  Mr.  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  Mayor  of 
Atlanta  and  Mr.  Laurence  H.  Favrot,  member  of  Board  of 
Directors  of  Advanced  Religious  Study  Foundation  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

•  Guest  professors  during  the  year  were  Ronald  Stewart  Wal- 
lace, minister  of  Lothian  Road  Parish  Church,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland;  Elio  Eynard,  pastor  of  the  Chiesa  Evangelica  di 
lingua  italiana  Zurigo,  Zurich,  Switzerland;  S.  Barton  Bab- 
bage,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

•  Inaugural  addresses  were  delivered  in  the  Columbia  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  May  7  by  the  Reverend  Paul  Traugott 
Fuhrmann  as  Professor  of  Church  History  and  by  the  Reverend 
Dean  Greer  McKee  as  Professor  of  Biblical  Exposition. 
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Alumni  News 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Council  it  was  planned 
to  invite  several  classes  to  reunions  during  alumni  activities  on 
November  6,  1962.  These  classes  with  their  representatives  are 
as  follows : 

1915     Dr.  C.  Darby  Fulton,  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary 

1920     Dr.  Wm.  Childs  Robinson,  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary 

1925  Rev.  S.  Wilkes  Dendy,  Dalton,  Georgia 

1930  Rev.  Ralph  E.  McCaskill,  Quincy,  Florida 

1935  Rev.  E.  Bert  Wilkinson,  Sharon,  S.C. 

1940  Rev.  Herman  Dillard,  Abbeville,  S.C. 

1945     Rev.   LeRoy  C.   Obert,   928   Woodland  Avenue, 
S.E.,  Atlanta  16,  Georgia 

1950     Rev.  James  Eade  Anderson,  Greenwood, 
Mississippi 

1955     Rev.  H.  Sidney  Maxwell,  Tryon,  N.C. 

1960     Rev.  George  Daniel  McCall,  Highlands,  N.C. 


CORRECTION:   Seminary  Bulletin  July  1961. 

In  the  thought-provoking  address,  WHAT  VOICES 
WILL  YOU  HEAR,  by  Dr.  Peyton  N.  Rhodes,  the  words 
"with  ever  decreasing  respect"  on  page  4,  20  lines  from  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  should  read:  "with  ever  increasing  res- 
pect." We  regret  that  we  failed  to  detect  this  error  of  the  type- 
setter which  exactly  reversed  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Rhodes'  state- 
ment. 
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Proposed  Calendars 


January  3 
March  7-13 
March  14-20 


March  21 
May  21-25 
May  28-June  1 
June  1-3 


WINTER  QUARTER  1963 

Class  Work  Resumed 
Examinations 
Spring  Recess 

SPRING  QUARTER 

Class  Work  Resumed 

Senior  Examinations 

Junior  and  Middler  Examinations 

Commencement 


FALL  QUARTER  1963 


September  9-10 
September  10-12 
September  12 
November  4-8 
November  28-Dec.  1 
December  3-7 


Registration  of  New  Students 
Orientation 
Opening  Exercises 
Ministers'  Week 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Examinations 


WINTER  QUARTER  1963-64 


December  9 
December  19 
January  3,  1964 
February  28-March  4 
March  5-12 


March  13 
March  29 
April  16 

Mav  1-3 
May  19-23 
May  26-30 
May  30-June  1 


Class  Work  Resumed 
Christmas  Holidays  Begin 
Class  Work  Resumed 
Examinations 
Spring  Recess 


SPRING  QUARTER  1964 

Class  Work  Resumed 

Easter 

Columbia  Friendship  Circle 

Prilgrimage 

Missions  Conference 

Senior  Examinations 

Junior  and  Middler  Examinations 

Commencement 
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